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GENBVIBVS VD’FLORIS. 


A MOURNFUL TALE, YET TRUE. 


| ~~ 
| when the crisis of her disorder had passed, and the 


| convalescence of the patient left them nought to 
|| fear, his resolution returned, and he inwardly de- 
| termined to prevent Genevieve from marrying a 
| heretic, though a life of misery was the conse- 
quence. The delicate state of health in which she 


Iw the winter of the year 1825, at the foot of the so long continued, induced him to try a change of 
lofty Lammermuir, resided a widower and his only climate and scenery, and after a short time spent in 
daughter. They appeared to the neighbourhood travelling. by chance they fixed their abode in 
around to be foreigners ; but from what part of the Lammermuir. The clear mountain air of bonny 
world, was unknown. It was early in the season that Scotia tended to invigorate an ematiated frame and 
the, tixed their abode at the burn-side ; and though ,restore the rose of beauty to that faded cheek. 
the simple cottagers around were at first anxious to Once more the syren whisperings of hope were 
know who the strangers were, yet as they were listened to, and believed ; and the cherished form of 
never at kirk or tuwn, and but seldom seen, they youthful love was ever present to the dreaming fan- 
soon ceased to be spoken or thought of; except cy. Butthe dreaded time arrives when the detest- 
some gude wife remarking, ‘‘It were a pity to hide ed Lavette is about to appear, and the threats so oft 
the braw cannie lassie:’”’ or, as chiding her own repeated to be performed. He claims her as his 
bairn, she would say, “ awa, ye daft jellet, ye are bride; a letter to that effect is already in the hand 
na, in any kennin, like to the douce, sonsie lassie at of D’Floris. Genevieve knelt before her father, 
the burn-side.”” But e’er the snow had melted and pressed her bright lips to his hand in all the 
away, and the verdant carpet of nature was spread mute agony of despair. “It is in vain; in three 
ever the moor-land, they were forgotten. The en-' days my commands must be obeyed—in three days 
closures of the little cottage were neat in the ex- we depart from this isolated dwelling: in thy own 
treme, while every thing around spoke ease and home thou wilt forget the wilds of Lammermuir, 
comfort ; and often in the still and twilight evening and in the affections of thy husband the remem- 
hour, might the tones of the harp, and the soft ca- brance of a heretic will be lost. Genevieve, thou 
dence of a female voice, be distinctly heard. Yet hast already paid the penance of thine inward apos- 
even in this secluded dwelling, the voice of sorrow tacy. Thoughtless, silly maiden, wilt thou lose the 


was not unknown, and many a day had witnessed heaven that is now opening to thy view? Or, for-| 


ghe unavailing sighs and tears of pleading inno- getting thy name and ancestry, sacrifice the advan- 
cence. The cottagers were right in supposing them | tages of birth and beauty toa plebeian adventurer? 


foreigners ; they were Italians, of a high and noble Girl, beware; the curses of a father will ring in| 
The father, a stern, thy ears, hurl thee from thy fancied bliss, and bar! characteristic. 


family, designated D’Floris. 


higoted, and enthusiastic adherent of the Roman |the gates of heaven against thee. Lavette ap- 
church, had in early life married a lady of the Pro- | proaches—prepare thyself to welcome him—hie 
testant persuasion, who had instilled the principles |to thy closet and reflect.”” With these words he 
ef her belief into the bosom of her daughter, and left her alone. Still she continued kneeling upon 


died a short time before the commencement of my the spot; her dark eye bent on vacancy with a wild, 


narrative. 


Though educated in the convent of gray nuns, ten- | bands to her burning brow, and dashing away the 


and earnest gaze. At last she arose, clasped her 


lerly beloved by the sisterhood, early initiated into | tear that was rising to her eye, exclaimed, “ Cruel | 
all the cerémonials of their holy church, and daily | mandate! I will obey thee, but my heart will break. 
witnessing the self-inflicted penances and humilia- | Yes, Henry, I resign thee ; but in doing so the cord 
tions for sins real and imaginary, yet the pure mo- | of existence is loosened, and the tie that bound me 
rality and gentle tenets of the Protestants, urged jto earth for ever dissolved. Lavette, thou wilt 
with all the energy of affection and the resistless |come, but wilt behold a lifeless maiden; for when 
eloquence of a mother’s voice, sunk deeply in the ‘the cherished image my heart lives upon is expelled 
tender bosom of the youthful Genevieve. This | from its abode, that heart itself will expire. Com- 
daughter was by her father betrothed to a French | panion of my lonely hours, comforter of my sor- 
gentleman, of haughty and imperious temper, and rows,”’ (said she, advancing to a small cabinet, and 


inevery way uncongenial and repugnant to a heart |taking from it a casket, which, upon touching a 
irrevokably attached to another. Sanctioned by |secret spring, disclosed a miniature picture,) “ we 
the approbation of a mothor, Genevieve had plight- || must part. 


I will gaze upon thee, dear shadow! 


ed her affections to Henry Mordaunt, a young En- | once more, and bury thee under yon dark hawthorn 
glishman, educated for the church, and then making | tree.”’ With these words, she concealed the picture 


, tour, for the re-establishment of his health, through | in her bosom, and bent her steps towards the wood. || 
the southern part of the continent. The connec- | But, lo! some unknown hand, either in mirth or 
tion had, after the death of the Marchessa D’Floris, | melancholy, had entwined a garland of forget-me- 


been discovered and broken off by the father of Ge- | not around the trunk of a willow tree. Genevieve 
nevieve, who declared, that when the prescribed | felt her heart throb high with unaccountable emo- 


time of mourning had gone by, she should become} tion. Can it be Henry is near! Adrop fell upon the 


the bride of Lavette. Tears and prayers were of no | velvet leaf of the flowret. Was ita tear, or the dew) 
avail, and the agitation of her mind produced a|of morning that hung there? Once more she gazed| 


nervous fever, from which it was feared she would |} upon the miniature of her lover; the willow, twined |) 


| mother 


| mind with conflicting power; she returned the pic 
ture to her bosom. ‘I will wreathe this wild-rose 
with the dark cypress bough and deathless laurel 
and leave it here ; if tis Henry, (romantic thought !) 
perhaps he will understand the mysterious symbol 
of affectionate remembrance ; if not’’—she sighed 
—the sigh was repeated; she inclined her ear and 
fancied she listened to an echo. ‘ Hollow mocke- 
ry, wouldest theu soothe me by thy deceitful sym 
* pathy?” Again a low and tremulous sigh was heard 
she started in alarm, and fell fainting on the bosom 
of Henry Mordaunt. But blissful was her wa 
king. He from whom she derived her only happi- 
ness was supporting her lifeless form; his warm 
breath fanned her cheek, and the voice so oft vibra- 
ting in fancy upon her heart, was softly whispering in 
her ear. Sheraised her eyes in unutterable tender- 
ness upon his face, then instantly closing them as 
if in fear of dispelling the blissful vision. Perhaps 
here it may be deemed necessary to account for the 
abrupt appearance of Henry Mordaunt, and a brief 
sketch of his life may not be unacceptable to the 
reader. At an early age death had deprived him 
of a dear friend in the person of his father. And 
with his widowed mother he had spent his youth- 
ful days in Lammermuir. It was endeared to this 
parent by many tender associations; it was her 
native home, and the dwelling of her father, the 
rector of the little village. ‘Therefore, with her son 
on the decease of her husband, she returned to this 
sacred spot. Under the roof of the venerable pas 
tor, Henry imbibed that purity of principle and 
heart which throughout life was his distinguishing 
At the death of his grandfather he 
had succeeded him in office, and was beloved, like 
him, by his parishioners, many of whom could re- 
member the pensive stripling in the youth who had 
| now become their pastor. Their affection for him 
had increased with his years, and they now listened 
to his mild, gentle, yet energetic language, as a 
fond father would listen to the pleadings of an only 
and darling child. The studious and sedentary 
mode of life which he pursued, was but ill calcu 
lated to strengthen a constitution naturally weak 
and delicate ; and the hectic flush produced on that 
cheek by any ordinary excitement or emotion, was 


| 


regarded by his anxious parent as the sure harbin 
ger of death, or that hereditary enemy of her family, 
consumption. The declining state of health im 
which he was soon after obliged to confess himself, 
induced him to comply with her request, urged with 
the most earnest solicitude and affection, that he 


| would pass the ensuing winter in a southern, and per 


haps more genial climate. On the morning of his 
departure, a crowd of parishioners assembled at the 
manse, to take leave of hin they feared they should 
no more behold. He appeared amongst them— 
| blessed them with a broken voice, and pressing each 
toil-worn hand with emotion, departed from that 
peaceful abode. A short distance from the manse, 
was a romantic wood, the favourite retreat of his 
He paused as he approached it, and alight 

ing from his horse, determined once more to enter 
its sacred solitude. 

“ Dear spot !” said he, ashe wound along the nar 


arise no more. Alarmed at the danger of an only || with the forget-me-not, composed in ivory and gold,| row pathway, “thou wilt remain fresh in my re 


child, D’Fleris Nalf relented of his purpose; but|| formed the frame 


Love and doubt occupied her|| membrance, whatever vicissitudes L may underge, 
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throughout this weary life My mother!” a tear! balmy blossoms from the root of the tree. “Ah ' | vieve, he says, “Could you « see her now, cruel 


”? 


stole slowly down his cheek. mournful emblem of our love, thou weeping willow 
“« My son !”’ answered a dear voice near him. It But now a light footstep was heard—he retreated 
was she herself, whose pale cheek he had that morn- farther into the wood—his sorrows would not bear 
ing affectionately kissed, on her dreaming pillow, intrusion. Image the feeling of delight which per- 
and from whom he had feared to part. vades his bosom, when that voice, so dear—so well 
‘* Dearest of friends! My mother! I would have remembered, broke upon his ear. He burst from 
spared thee this.” his concealment, but the mournful expression of her 
«Ah! Henry, could I let thee depart without my countenance checked his approach. The tender and 
blessing! Myson, perhaps we meet no more. Here, afiectionate recognition of the emblematic flower, 
upon this turf-built altar, beneath this drooping wil-; staid his footstep. He contemplated her form, as if 
low, yon blue sky for our canopy, let us offer our under the impression of a dream, and involuntarily 
prayers to that Power, who alone can guide thee echoed her sigh. He approached, and received her 
through the dangers of the great deep, and the pe-) fainting form upon his bosom. Upon recovering, 
rils to which thou art exposed.’’ They knelt upon with almost breathless haste, she informed him of 
the sod, and their pure prayers ascended to heaven,) the expected arrival of Lavette, and the determina- 
as the incense of sweet flowers, with the breath of, tion of her father. On the impulse of the moment, 
morning. They arose—he held his mother to his an elopement was proposed—happiness seemed the 
bosom with chastened sorrow, and then departed. result, and certain misery, on the other hand, await- 
The soft and balmy airs of Italy produced a salu- ed her. She consents. Soon out of the reach of 
tary change in the health of Henry Mordaunt. It, pursuit, in the church of Berwick upon Tweed, 
was here the bright perfections, and serene beauty, Genevieve became the wife of Mordaunt. At that 
of Genevieve entwined her image around his heart., hour, their wedding hour, dark clouds pervaded the 
None could behold that fair and fragile form with-| sky, while the loud roaring of thunder echoed 
out a feeling of interest, or a thought that its deli-| through the solitary aisle, and vivid flashes of light- 
cacy was not formed to bear the bleak wind of life’s, ning threatened each moment to consume the edi- 
rugged journey. But the wild, dark glances of that fice. Overcome with superstitious horror, Gene- 
sparkling eye, shaded by long and silken lashes—) vieve clung to the arm of her husband, who endea- 
the lofty elevation of that brow, purer than sculptured, youred to assure her fainting spirit, and inspire her 
marble, and the rich flush upon that cheek, bespoke) bosom with that composure, which was a stranger to 
a nobleness of mind, and strength of intellect, ato-| his own. It was previously settled they should em- 
ning for the delicacy of the casket in which the bril-| bark for America ; but they now fixed upon London | 
liant was enclosed. It was here the vows of affec-, as their future residence. A small dwelling, in the 
gion were exchanged ; vows hallowed by the appro- suburbs of the city, was for a long time their abode. | 
bation of a mother. The death of this dear and va- It was nearly four years after their union I first 
dued parent had dispersed the bright visions of fu-| beheld them. In the countenance of Henry was 
ture happiness, and the mandate of a stern father mingled a look of sorrow and affection ; but beneath 
divided the union of leve. D’Floris had departed the pensive beauty of Genevieve, I could trace the 
from Italy—Genevieve accompanied her father, calmness of despair. The deadly serpent of remorse 
Mordaunt knew not whither; and no trace or clué_ entwined itself around her heart, and pcisoned all 
could be obtained, leading to a discovery of theirre- her joys. The last words uttered by her father 
treat, or if Lavette was the companion of their jour- seemed continually resounding in her ears. One 
ney. While in this state of mind, bordering on dis- child, (a daughter, named Bertha,) alone blessed. 
traction, a letter from Lammermuir announced to their union. On the part of this cherished child, did 
the afflicted Mordaunt the death of his mother. Genevieve attempt to obtain the forgiveness of her 
Farewell ! then, to Scotia and to peace—I will re- | incensed parent, and im the most humble and affec- 
turn no more to that once happy dwelling. I can-'tionate manner. Vain and futile the attempt. A 
not support the lonely and serene tranquillity of that Jetter from her father, enclosing the severe anathema 
abode, or the absence of the beloved inmates of my of the Romish Church, was received, and the chrys- 
youthful home. Ob, my mother, would that I too tal cup of hope dashed for ever from her lips. With 
rested beneath the green sod that covers thy sacred what anguish did Henry behold the silent and enve- 
head ! Would that I had never left the manse of nomed tooth of consumption feasting upon and con- 
Lammermuir'” When the agitation of his mind had suming her already broken heart. “Perhaps,” 
subsided, he determined upon travelling throughout thought he, “‘ her native air may yet restore her, and 
the continent : perhaps a lurking thought was in his re-animate that drooping frame. Let us depart, my 
heart, he might possibly meet Genevieve, that po- love—my Genevieve.” They accordingly embark- 
Jar star of his life, whose mild and cheering influence ed for Florence, but were still devoted to misfortune. 
beamed in bright and unclouded tranquillity over) The vessel was shipwrecked on the coast of France, 
the dark course of his misfortunes. Three times had | and Bertha, the innocent Bertha, found a watery 
the wheel of time revolved, and hope was nearly grave. “It is but just,” said Genevieve, as she 
extinct in the bosom of our wanderer, while his la- mourned over the unconscious infant, “‘I have de- 
cerated and wounded heart still clung to the home served it all.” But the tranquillity was of short du- 
of his infancy. “T will return,” said he, “and once ration. Her gentle and wounded spirit, unable to 
more visit Lammermuir, the favourite home of my endure the reiterated shocks it was condemned to 
departed mother. I will drop one tear upon her! suffer, became callous and insensible, and soon sunk 
grave—perhaps her gentle spirit, hovering around, | under the influence of insanity. bitterly did Henry 
will whisper peace to my aching bosom.”” A short mourn over this blighted flower, and upbraid himself 
time found him at the willow tree, beneath whose for her deviation from the path of duty. Years o/ 
drooping branches he had received that sacred bles- misery had been the result of that one unguarded 
sing. He contemplated the spot in melancholy si-) hour. “Oh! had I left thee, Genevieve, when thy 
lence. Phe Vicissitudes of joy and sorrow he had hand twined the cypress, dark emblem of sorrow, 
undergone in his absence, were pondered over with around the weeping willow, thou hadst yet known 
a feeling amounting to agony. The miniature, now peace and happiness on earth ; thou wouldst have 
in the possession of Genevieve, occurred to his re- become the wife of Lavette, and the inward consci- 
collection. *« The willow,” said he, unconsciously ousness of virtue, and filial duty, would have sup- 
speaking aloud, “ entwined with love’s forget-me- ported thee. Now—just heaven! It is I that have 
not, formed the border of that picture. I will wreathe offended ; on me let the phials of thine indignation | 
here, gentle flowret,” continued he, gathering the be exbausted.”’ In a letter to the father of Gene- 


— 


D’Floris ; could you hear that angel voice, pleading 
for forgiveness, in all the wildness of insanity, you 
could not bear the horror of your conscience. Let 
then the still small voice intercede for her. Oh! will 
you not receive the dying penitent? Perhaps the 
knowledge of your pardon may obtain a short re- 
spite from the tomb, or smooth her passage to eter- 
nity. Do not delay: already the taper burns but 
faintly in the socket, and the hand of death presses 
heavy on her heart. Come, then, and receive her 
last sigh upon your bosom. As for me, I shall not 
long survive her. The hectic flush upon this cheek, 
the languid fluttering pulse, betokens speedy disso- 
lution. For her I have lived, and when severed on 
earth, I shall not remain, but join her in the land of 
repose, to which we are hastening. Adieu, father of 
my Genevieve, I forgive and bless you.” Horror 
and remorse, by turns, distracted the mind of D’Flo- 
ris, on the receipt of the above. He beheld, in fancy, 
the dying Genevieve before him: he stretched out 
his arms to embrace her: she shrunk from him with 
shuddering terror, while her voice mournfully whis- 
pered in his ear. He determined to speed to the 
death-bed of his child, and seek for her forgiveness 
of his cruelty and injustice. He arrives—but, alas! 
too late. Genevieve no longer exists. Enveloped 
in the snowy mantle of death, and covered with a 
sable pall, was extended the victim of affliction 

Henry knelt beside the coffin, his face raised up- 


ward, and bearing incontestible proof that he too 


would soon rest beside her, in the dark chamber of 
| forgetfulness. D’Floris approached—no murmur of 
surprise escaped the lips of Mordaunt. He raised 
the pall, and gazing on the pale countenance of his 
beloved, exclaimed, “ She is at rest—she has passed 
away—she is not here!’ The calm and beautiful 
serenity of that marble brow—the long and silken 
lashes of that eye, that drooped to rise no more ; and 
the white harids clasped firmly on her breast, was 
like the slumbers of innocence and peace. D’Floris 
groaned aioud. “ Here,” said Mordaunt, drawing a 
package from his bosom, “the dying Genevieve 
consigned this letter to my care. Peruse it in solitude; 
and remember, that reason returned in the closing 
hour of life, and that she blessed you.”” D’Floris 
rushed from his presence; and dropping the pall 
once more over the coffin, Henry knelt beside it 
He knelt to rise no more ; for when the appointed 
hour had arrived fur conveying the lovely corpse to 
its narrow bed, Henry was found cold and lifeless 
beside it. Eternally united in death, they rest, side 
by side, till the last trump shall sound, and the por- 
tals of the tomb be broken asunder. And over their 
grave, the hand of remembrance and contrition 
planted the willow and forget-me-not, watered bya 
father’s tears. D’Floris, after the burial of his child, 
sought, in a life of monastic seclusion and penance, to 
atone for his severity and injustice ; and, at his death, 
bequeathed his vast estates to the convent of Grey 
Nuns, who had educated the youthful and unforta- 
nate Genevieve BEATRICE. 
Sume people's geese are all swans.—This common 
proverb intimates, that an inbred self-love runs 
through the whole race of men, and that it is the 
source of pride, vanity, and mistake It bends the 
understanding, perverts the judgment, depraves the 
reason of the otherwise most common discemers of 
truth and falsehood It makes a man so conceited of 
himself, that he prefers his own art for its excellen 
cy, his own skill for its perfection, his own compo 
sitions for their beauty. It makes even his vices 
seem to him virtues, and his deformities beauty 
‘Look not every man on his own things, but every 
‘man also on the things of others.”’ 
Secure the approbation of the aged, and you will 
lenjoy the confidence of the young. 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. | no, its only pretension to the appellation of garden hopeless despondence. Spring has flown, with all her 





| scattered through the area. 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


LETTERS 
DESCRIPTIVE OF NEW-YORKE, 


Written toa literary gentieman in Dublin, by E. E. 
No. LL. 


|naced by hostile danger. 


\is founded on the growth of a few shrubs, which are floral charms; the vivid and graceful luxuriance of 
During the last war, summer has vanished, and its last remnant rose has 
| Castle Garde was a strong fort, or citadel. It is of lavished its balmy sweetness on the fading plain, 
|an elliptic form, and was considered a formidable (and the variegated hues and tints of sober autumn 
| bulwark of security for the city, when it was me-| have been blighted by the blasting breath of Bo- 
But since the “ piping reas. 
|time of peace,” it has @xchanged the trumpet of couch in grief, and sets behind his blue throne of 


The pale-visaged sun rises from his cloudy 


New-York, Sth December, 1825. || Mars for the lyre of Apollo. It is now the resort of skies in the gloom of sorrow ; and the graceless as- 
Havine accompanied me over the watery wil-|| the gay and the fashionable ; the favourite haunt of pect of the dull, dim day, is characterised by sadness 
derness of the ocean, in fancy, you will now very! moon-light lovers, languishing swains, and musing and silence, save when the angry tempest is raging 


naturally expect that my muse, in politeness, must) poets. 


conduct you through this Athens of America.— || a Roman amphitheatre, and its amusements are en- in the shivering shade. 


The interior of the Garden is fitted up like in the desolate, leafless wool—or is howling wildly 


With the new year, the 


Agreed.—You are welcome, stranger, and shall not! livened by concerts and grand displays of fireworks. flowers of hope begin to expand in the heart of the 


want a Cicerone. 


My narrative shall be an inge-|| The Corporation gave a ball in this Garden in ho-| desponding lover, as exhilarating expectations dif 


nious detail of the impressions which New-York)! nour of General Lafayette, that was characterized fuse their joy-beams over his confiding breast ; and 
made upon a mind guite devested of prejudice. ||| by all the pomp and splendour of eastern magnifi-|,now the dull poet resolves to animate his future ef- 


shall endeavour to draw the outline, and arrange | cence. 
the groupes of the picture ; but it is for a mind like | splendid loveliness. 


Here American beauty beams in all its! fusions with Byronian fire. 
I assure you, that some of the | between the old and new year be scarcely percep- 


Though the interval 


yours, cast in the exquisite mould of poetic taste, | daughters of Columbia possess such graceful and || tible, the ideas associated with the former, and 
to give it that brilliancy of colouring, and glow of) captivating forms, that were the visionary creations those suggested and awakened by the latter, are 


expression, that administers in so delightful a man- 
ner to the perceptions of intelligent readers. I shall 
only furnish the instruments, but it is your vivid 
imagination that must touch the chords, and produce 
the melody of genius. Here I have not the task of 
describing august and romantic ruins, which, like 
those in many cities of Europe, form at once a se- 
pulchre of human labour, and a monument of human 
vanity. How true it is, that nothing is permanent 
but virtue. In my correspondence the Hudson shall 
be my Tyber, and the City Hall my Parthenon. On 
approaching the city, | was surprised to observe the 


loveliest idols. 


in New-York; yet, though it can boast of some su-| bliss. 


of Arcadia realized, they would have passed for its|| very different in their effects on the meditative 
From the parapet of the Castle, the | mind. 
eye commands an extensive prospect of the sur-||the parent; because with that it dies, and with 
rounding scenery of Long-Island, and Jersey, in | this it revives; and the anticipating soul cheerfully 
which the solemn gloom of the forest, the solitary || looks forward into the green vistas of futurity to 
grandeur of the mountain, and the vast expanse of | form new ideal creations with which to feast the 
the ocean, are united by nature, to give the land- |delighted fancy on the birth of the year. There is 
scape an imposing and picturesque effect. We wil] / a charm in the hope-pictured delights of untasted 
now proceed from the Battery, (as a green plot of| pieasures—a sw eetened foretaste in promised future 
ground stretching parallel to Castle Garden is called) | Joys, Which gives to expectation a higher zest of 
up Broadway, the most spacious and elegant street | ecstacy than can be afforded by the relish of present 


The one is the martyr of hope—the other 


The new year lies in smiling perspective 


numerous forts that command the bay. They were, | perb houses of painted brick, still none but an Ame-| before the eye of the poet, terminated by a paradise 


I understand, raised during the last war, when a 
dread prevailed, that the British squadron would 
have attempted a descent on New-York. Fort Dia- 


rican eye would class its irregularities and incon- 
gruities with the architectural taste and magnificent 


mond mounts a greatnumber of guns; it is situated | in the buildings of Sackville-street, in Dublin. The! gtves, @ 
the melody of song. 
»| the prospect which opens to the soul with the pale 
blue dawn of the infant year! and how pleasing 


on the left side of the entrance, on a pretty high 
bank, where the channel is about nine hundred heaviness, which prevails like ‘“‘ darkness visible, 
yards wide, and commands the bay. Somewhat) in the details of the edifices. Though the walls are 
higher up, towards the city, on the same side, is 
Fort Richmond, another tower of intermediate 
strength. The islands lying in the bay are all for-| with the fineness of the material, for they exhibit a | 
tified in the most impregnable manner, so that New-| clumsy plainness ; and what appears still more taste- || 
York is as inaccessible to hostile fleets as Constan-| Jess and awkward, all the houses have dormetory 
tinople ; and it is the opinion of experienced naval!) windows in a long roof. Broadway opens a grand i} 
officers, that if the whole naval force of England,) thorough-fair through the city, and from it several || 
even directed by the genius and valour of Lord) streets diverge irregularly to either river, and some 
Cochrane, were to attack it, they would not effect |of the most attractive features of New-York strike || 
its capture. As our bark glided on the perturbated | the eye to the right and left. The City Hall, Bride- 
bosom of the Hudson, opposite Governor’s Island, | well, and the Alms-House, are situated to the north 
the city gradually developed its magnitude and im-|/of a triangular area, which is enclosed with iron 
portant appearance. The port is among the most) railing, and planted with ornamental trees, called 
commodious and capacious in the world; and such’ the Park, near the south angle of which stands the 
is the depth of water that vessels of the greatest, Theatre, an edifice unadorned by pillar or pilaster 
burden may to the numerous /On the North River side are St. Paul’s and Trinity 
wharves that encircle the city. The number of the Churches, edifices built ace rding to the rude style 
shipping, congregated in the North and East Rivers, of ecclesiastical architeciure, that prevailed in the | 
considerably exceeds any similar aggregation which reign of Elizabeth. In front of St. Paul’s Church 
L had ever witnessed! in Liverpool. Except Lon-| the government of the United States has erected a 
don, New-York is unquestionably the greatest em-, plain, marble monument, to the memory of the 
porium of commerce in the world. It is the chief illustrious General Montgomery, our brave and 
mart of the American continent, and its merchants gallant countryman, who fell, covered with glory, | 
are among the most enterprising men that everem- at Quebec. Broadway is the fashionable promenade 
barked in mercantile pursuits. The prospect which, of the ladies, and its stores exhibit an extensive 
opens gn the view, on entering the harbour of New-| variety of every description of goods. Its side- 
York, though not diversified by lofty towers, glitter-| paths are planted with rows of Lombardy poplars, 
ing in the skies, or domes of stately mosques, is yet) which afford a pleasing shade—while their vivid 
beautifully picturesque, combining many attractive yerdure, when contrasted with the red fronts of the 
features fora painter’s eye and a poet’s fancy. We) houses, produce an agreeably diversified effect \) 
fanded at White-hall dock, where I was fortunate : 
ce > ee 6 Ela, Whe cannes ae te FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Castle Garden.”” You may imagine, that this | 
garden, like that of Glassnevin, abounds with myr-, WrLOOME TO THE NEW YEAR. _ 
tle bowers, babbling fountains, and vocal linnets,| Ma. Monrris—There is a striking contrast be- | 
straining their notes of love from blooming trees,| tween the perarTiNG and the New yEaR. With the | 
arrayed in fragrant blossoms and mellow fruits; bat | close of the former, nature is in a widowed state of. 


beauty of Broadway is marred by the air of gothic 


be moored close 





symmetry of proportion that manifest themselves) will renew its e? 


generally composed of a very neat small brick, yet) the sensation which the time . 
the windows, doors, and roofs, are not in uniformity | S!o0¢d fancies of the youthful mind ' 


lof illusive happiness, where the beauties of perpe 
tual spring will soon be unfolded, and where love 


chanting strains in the verdant 
nd all the sylvan bowers will be vocal with 
How delightful to sense 


affords to the impas- 


Hail, Daughter of Time '—welcome, visitant year— 
» globe round the bright solar sphere | 

gay ruler of bourses — 
Thou art coming to foster the blossoms and Gowers. 

I come, like a courtier, my tribute to pay, 

Lu complaisant verse —and to bask on the ray 

Ut thy royaliy’s splendour, se lately begun— 

For we poets still worship the new-risen sun! 

Aud though, like the eagtet, thou'rt cradled in storms, 

And the winter wins round thee exbibit their forms, 
While, more to annoy thee, vast torrents of rain 
Descend on the rock ciifis 'o deluge the plain. 

But the fear-winged tempest betore thee will dy, 

And the honors of winter thy smiles will dety, 

While rose-cheeked + er/umuns, iv drapery of green, 
Shall usher in Spring to enliven the scene 

And the flower-waking presence of scent-Lreatbing May, 
Before thee a carpet of sweets shall display; 

When the sun, like a god, through bis light-shedding crows 
Un the Beauties of niture shall eughing look down, 

And then will be cheertul mead, woodland, and grove, 
With the wild-waerbled «trains of the minstrels of love, 
When Creation will blush, through her gracefwlest smiles, 
Ou the wave commed breast of this fairest of isies! 

bait Seommer will *, robed in beamy delights 

With long, smile woven days—and short, muse-loviag nigh 
And the licht heart of youth, rapt in ideal heaven, 

Will be bounding with rapture from morning till even. 
Thea vellow-robed dutumn, of colours the queen, 

Will tint every landscape with seffren and green; 

And the suo will shine foreh with a rucdier ray, 

Al geiden baud morning, and rich-setting day. 3 
But Wonter will come, with his cloud woven pall, 

To o'ershacdow the giories of nature withal ; 

When the brown leaves in showers shali descend from the trees 
And the herbage shall fade in the bloom blasting breeze. 
Then Creation, deflower'd, in ber wild loneliness, 

Will assume ber dark wo weeds, or snowy undress, 

To sit like a death widew'd mourner, in tears, 

Till the primrose, again, in her beauty appears. 

Ara thou, in the ripeness of hoary old age, 

At the mandate of Time, wilt reture from the sage 
Of unlowely existence—w ben, beavy of beart, 
Trou art wearied of being, and fain to depart. 
But why, royal wanderer, should this, my prediction 

Be publish'd so secon, to afford thee affliction? 
Or why should thy law cate anticipate woes 
Tuat will only plant orn rownd thy youth's budding rose / 
Thou hast pleasures before ibee, aod scenes of delight, 
When the long sanmer doys will be cloudless and bright, 
And the songs of the reapers in autumn wii cheer 
Thy beart, and thy seoses, aud ravish thy ear. 
Then may we, the short-living dwellers of earth, 
Have cause to rejoice tor the hour of thy berth, 






asons'— 





While iu peace avd Contentment we witness thy reign, 
And bebgid joy, lave, plenty, and health, i thy train. 
S¥YLVIUS 
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THE REPOSITORY. | which none except nobles of exalted rank dared ap- 
—_— | proach. Love, however, soon pointed out a method 
iby which the princess might hope to converse with 
MAXIMILIAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. the object of her affections: the season of the car- 
Lupo pu had faced many dangers without shrink- | nival approached ; and in the masking and disguis- 
ing, but the appalling circumstances which now sur- ing which distinguished its revels, she contrived, 
rounded him excited a painful thrill: the blood) without exciting suspicion, to engage Ludolph in 
rushed through his veins with fearful rapidity, his|\the dance. The knight hung enamoured over the 
pulses throbbed, his heart beat, and with strained | dark-eyed beauty, who, reposing on his arm, suf- 
eye he gazed wildly around. He was conducted in | fered gentle words to escape her lips, in reply to his 
silence through a gloomy passage, which led from |/ardent protestations. One evening the delighted 
his dungeon ; a door opened, and he found himself) pair had wandered away from the crowded hall ; the 
suddenly thrust into a square apartment, the massy sound of music stole faintly upon their ears; the 
walls of which, dark and frowning, were bare, save | glare of the tapers threw a softened light from the 
that at intervals a staple or a chain of rusty iron was | wide gothic windows, upon banks and beds of flow- 
appended from the rongh stone. Several instru- | ers, and the gems of the spangled sky were reflected 
ments of strange shape were heaped together in a|jin the crystal mirror of a fairy lake below. It was 
corner, apparently removed for the purpose of ma-| in this sweet hour that Ludolph besought his mys- 
king room for some other apparatus, which was|\terious companion to reveal herself—the veil drop- 
raised in the centre of the floor, covered with a||ped from her rich tresses, and he beheld the princess 
black cloth. A grated window afforded sufficient || Ismengarde, on whom he had been wont to gaze as 
light to reveal the melancholy accompaniments of} upon the stars above them. 
this dismal chamber; and drawing towards it, the) From this fatal evening the knight haunted the 











successful ; and there were moments in which her 
resolution appeared to be as unconquerable as that 
\of her father ; but Ludolph alone observed her sor- 
row, and he hid his face in fettered hands, turning 
away from the sight of her beauty and her distress. 
** Approach,” exclaimed the Duke, addressing the 
unhappy pair: “ the offspring of your mutual crime 
| must be born in wedlock, and the nuptial rites con- 
| cluded, a just doom awaits its guilty parents. The 
} convent and the scaffold are both prepared—take 
|ye leave, therefore, of this world for ever.”’ Ludolph, 
|rejoicing in his misery, that the life and the reputa- 
tion of Ismengarde would be spared, drew near the 
altar: he would have spoken of comfort, but utter- 
ance was denied, and the priest commenced his me- 
jlancholy office before he could rally the flagging 
spirits which had sunk in the uncontrollable anguish 
|of this dreaded hour. How many tears were shed, 
| how many sighs breathed, in the short interval 





jwhich ensued! The knight’s burning fingers clasp- 
jed the clay-cold hand of his bride as he stood in 
‘chains beside her: a last embrace, a last farewell, 
| was forbidden, by the vindictive parent, who tore 








knight looked out upon a dreary court-yard, where | palace gardens, making the air musical with the | the shrieking wife from the wretched husband’s out- 
he beheld a scaffold, and all the insignia of death—|| witching melody of his fond guitar ; the melting se- | stretched arms. 

the block, the axe, the heap of saw-dust, and the || renade, breathed beneath the lattice of Ismengarde’s || The monk withdrew ; the third and last door now 
grim headsman standing beside them. For whom! chamber, was answered by signals which repaid the | opened, and disclosed a flight of stairs, which led 
were these sickening preparations made !—the ma- || minstrel’s song. Sometimes a shower of rose-buds, directly to the scaffold. The court-yard below was 
nacles which bound his fettered limbs, his close im- | detached from the alabaster vase which graced his) filled with armed men, and Ludolph felt that the 
prisonment of three days, and, above all, the accu- | lady’s balcony, were dropped at his feet ; at others || advance of a few steps would bring him to the grave, 
sations of a conscious heart, returned a ready an-| the soft waking of a lute, whose chords were swept ‘Death would have been a welcome release from the 
swer; and his approaching fate was imbittered by | at intervals, assured him that there was one listener, agony which had been crowded into the last few 


the conviction that it was just. On the field of bat- ll within—a gentle heart, wrought by the soft persua- 
tle, or even on the gibbet or the wheel, in a better || siveness of his lay to answer with responsive notes. 
cause, Ludolph would have yielded his last breath | Thus emboldened, the adventurous cavalier climbed , 
with heroic fortitude : but to descend dishonoured | the marble balustrade, and the lovers met—too of-_ 
to the grave, and leave behind him the frail partner ||ten for Ludolph’s honour, and for the peace of 
of his guilt, exposed to the world’s contumely, per- | Ismengarde. 
chance to a more dreadful punishment than that | ¢ was the painful recollections with this breach | 
which now awaited the author of her shame, wrung | ,¢ duty to the sovereign he served, to the woman he | 
the warrior's heart-strings, and subdued his ar- ‘adored, which bleached Ludolph’s cheeks and shook | 
dent soul. his tortured frame. The impossibility of making, 

Ludolph von Wilmenstein, descended from a'| atonement by the sacrifice of his forfeit life, which | 
younger branch of a noble family, was a soldier of || added a sting to the disgraceful punishment await- 
fortune ; he had sought and obtained renown, under |ing him. The knight’s minutes seemed now to be , 


the banner of the Hungarian monarch against the | counted ; the executianer passed his finger over the | 
invading infidels ; and after two glorious campaigns, ||axe, and looked somewhat impatiently towards the 
repaired to the court of Duke Maximilian, of ,||place where he stood : he cast his eyes upward to 
to offer his sword in the impending war with Lom-|!catch a glimpse of the narrow patch of blue sky 
bardy. Undistinguished, amid a crowd of knights, '||which canopied the dismal court-yarJ—all below 
anxiously pressing their claims to high appointments | was buried in deep shade, but the dancing sunbeams 
in the same service, he received very slight notice | played upon the opposite wall, and he drank in the 


from the haughty prince, who ruled with little less | golden light, which, perchance, would never meet 
than imperial splendour : but Ludolph, though am- his eager gaze again. Ludolph was roused from his 








bitious, was also modest, and, content to remain in| 
obscurity during the silken pastimes of a court, he, 
awaited with unmurmuring patience the moment! 
wherein his feats of arms should attract attention to. 
his prowess. Ludolph’s fine person, expressive 
features, and noble bearing, had not passed wholly 
unnoticed ; the admiring whispers of the damsels in 
her train drew the regards of their proud and scorn- 
ful mistress, Ismengarde, only child of Maximilian, 
and heiress of the duchy. Fascinated, as if by a 
spell, the hitherto icy heart of the princess was 
touched : the handsome stranger became the con- 
stant subject of her meditations, and she determined, 


agitating reflections by the opening of one of the | 
three doors which the apartment contained: the 
bolts dropped, one by one—it grated harshly upon 
its ponderous hinges—and, preceded by two domes- 
ltics, the Duke Maximilian entered. Stern deter- 
|mination sate upon the avenger’s brow ; he signed 
\to his attendants, and they removed the black dra- 
|pery which had formerly attracted Ludolph’s atten- | 
\tion, in the supposition that it covered some of those | 
\diabolical engines of inventive cruelty, constructed 
\for the prolongation of human suffering ;—but, as 
ithe sable train rolled off, it disclosed, to his surprise, 
a temporary altar, magnificently decorated. The’ 





if it were possible, to bring him to her feet. This | servants, having performed the allotted task, retired, 
was an undertaking fraught with difficulty, in con-| and the same door revolving a second time, Ismen- 
sequence of the immeasurable distance which for- | garde was led forward, pale, trembling, and leaning | 
tune had placed between them, and of the unbend- |upon the arm of a dignified ecclesiastic—her dark | 
ing stateliness and formel etiquette which, even in | hair hanging dishevelled over her shoulders—the di-| 
those rude times, marked the court of Maximilian. | adem falling from her head, and the loose folds of | 
Ismengarde, cold and repelling, in the consciousness |her jewelled robe sweeping disordered upon the 
of her high birth and beauty, disdained to mingle!/ground. Still, in this utter desolation and misery, 
with the crowd who shared in its festal splendours, | she preserved an air of grandeur ; and though every 
and either withdrew early, or, calling her ladies of |limb was convulsed, the strong efforts which she 
honour around her, sate aloef in a distant circle, | made to preserve composure, were not wholly un- 


minutes ; but the thought of Ismengarde’s despair 
unarmed him ; and if prayers could have availed, he 
would have sunk in prostrate humility before his 
earthly judge. The withering smile on the Duke’s 
lips, the savage glance of his flashing eyes, forbade 
hope. Maximilian waved him to depart; the intre- 
pid warrior, disdaining to beg his life, and unwilling 
to expose che situation of Ismengarde to the rude 
soldiery below, prepared to obey in silence. The 
princess followed her lover’s receding form with a 
wild gaze, and, darting forward, shut the door which 
closed and opened by a spring, and then drawing a 
dagger from her bosom, ere Ludolph could raise his 
manacled hand to save, buried it deep in the breast 
of her father, who fell a corpse at the foot of the 
altar. Paralyzed by this unexpected catastrophe, the 
knight stood aghast with horror: his first impulse 
was to rush upon the scaffold, to meet the death 
which had been prevented by a murder so barbarous 
and so unnatural ; but his feet seemed chained to 
the spot, and he stood motionless, watching, with 
intense solicitude, the movements of the parricide. 


Ismengarde betrayed no touch of remorseful feel- 
ing; she covered the body with the black drapery 
which lay conveniently near it, and then hurried 
out of the chamber. Ludolph, left alone, with the 
stiffening remains of his relentless enemy, started 
from his frozen attitude, almost trusting that he 
should awake from a fearful dream, but he could 
not escape the horrible reality. He tumed to the 
window, and then heheld the preparations still go- 
ing forward for his own death. A friar had ascended 
the scaffold to administer the last rites, and the deep 
toll of a funeral bell smote heavily upon his ear 
The priest, who had performed the bridal ceremo- 
ny now entered, followed by a few attendant monks, 
who, by their superior’s directions took up the 
Duke’s body, without removing the black winding 
sheet which enveloped it. Ludolph’s chains were 
unclasped, a rich robe was thrown around him, and, 
conducted into the hall of audience, he saw Ismen 
garde seated on her father’s throne, and heard the 
shouts which united their names in ducal sovereign- 
ty. Maximilian was reported to have died suddenly 
by the busting of a blood-vessel—and the tale, if us 
pected, remained unquestioned 
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Riches, power, rank—all that the world could 
offer, were laid by Ismengarde at her husband’s 
feet : he turned away in silent horror from the fruits 
of guilt, but still he could not abandon one who had 
plunged her soul in crime for his sake, and they 
lived together in gloomy wretchedness. Untouched 
by repentance, for a deed which had secured the 
idols of her ambitious heart, Ismengarde resented 
Ludolph’s shuddering anguish; her proud eyes 
quailed beneath his melancholy glance ; and, after 
vainly seeking to recover his lost affection, she gave 
herself up to the world’s delusive pleasures. 

In the soft gush of the rippling waters, in the 
waving of the flowers, the beaming stars, and gol- 
den sun-light, the unhappy knight saw only the sad 
remembrance of departed happiness ; he loathed his 
life, and he loathed the murderess who had pre- 
served him from the axe. 

Beneath a palm-tree, in a garden attached to the 
monastery of Mount Carmel, lie the bones of a 
knight, slain in the holy wars; and under a magni- 
ficent tomb, in the Cathedral church of her native 
city, those of Ismengarde repose. Happily, uncon- 
scious of the guilt and misery of his parents, their 
only child succeeded the ducal throne. 





a — 
THE CASKET. 





The Fitch's Ordeal, 
By Mi-s E. Roberts. 
Scene, the outside of a hovel on the edge of a common. A vil- 
lage in the distance. A crowd of rustics assembied. 

lst Rus. Off with the witch, I say! we'll try the test— 
I warrant me the hag will swim. The fiend 
Wil! be at hand to help—come, neighbours, come, 
Assist to hale her to the river's brink : 
Then we shall see how like a cork she floats 
Upon the rapid waters. 

2d Rus. Down with her ! 
She has performed her wicked freaks too long 
The mildew hangs upon the corn: the earth 
Teems with unwholesome damps ; whole flocks of sheep 
Are smitten with disease—and she has wrought 
These deadly plagues. Beneath the waning moon 
1 saw her gather poisonous herbs, and beard 
The spell she inly muttered. Off with her! 

Crowd. Ay, to the river straight ; the witch shall swim! 

Ellinor. Nay, nay, good people, hold your eager hands; 
The poor old dame is innocent—indeed 
She cannot harm you if she would ;—so old, 

So pressed by want. Oh, if she had the power 
To work forbidden spells, she would not starve 
Upon a morsel wrung from the cold hand 

Of most reluctant charity : then pause ; 

Nor for an idle prejudice commit 

This cruel deed. 

3d Rus. She has been proved a witcl), 

A foul, rank witch. “Iwas bat a fortnight since 
She passed our door, and out of wicked spite, 
Because the silly children set a cur 

A snarling at her heels, to verjuice turned 

A cask of stout October. ‘Tis in vain 

We nailthe guardian horse-shoe o’er the porch, 
And place witch-straws across the threshold; stilb 
Our cattle die, and still the noisome blight 
Destroys the labourer’s toil, the farmer's hope. 

Alice. 1 drove the cankered beldam from my gate, 
And straight a loathsome toad dragged its foul length, 

And shed its venom o'er the rosemary, 
She thyme, and sage, drying for winter's store, 

Margaret. The hens break all the eggs, and we may churn! 
Vatil our arms drop ofi—no butter comes. 
Strange cats, with glaring eyes, some of the brood 
She nurtures in her hovel, roam abroad, 

And dart at people's throats. She sends the owl 
fo hoot around our houses. Snakes, and frogs 
And slimy reptiles, birds of night, the bat, 
fhe croaking raven, and the hedgehog grim, 
Creatares who fly from men, are with this ha 
Familiar. And in her spite she sends 

The will-o’-wisp to guide the wanderer on 

To some deep bog: our hind was lantern-led 
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Ay, to the river! own with her! 1 say. 
Wuch. You will not be content until you hay 
My lite, you greedy biood-hounds ! Can | stir 
A step without a gibe! Pitfalls are set 
About my path, and | am sorely bruised 
by sticks and stones cast by the village fry, 
Whene'er iL wander ijorth. Your imps are taugh 
ilo maim my cats. 1 soon shall be without 
A shed to screen me trom the sky—the root 
| is pulled about my ears. The murrain take 
Your beasts—the red curse hang on all! 
Ellinor. Stay, stay ! 
Nay, do not curse, good mother. You should s 
With meekness and with gentleness, to turn 
Lheir stubborn hearts. 
Wuch. Turn stones and rocks, 'twould be 
A task as easy. Preach not peace to me ; 
i hate the canting verano, and I'll spend 
My latest breath in rating. Blisters be 
Upon your slanderous lips! Famine and pestile 
feed on your vitals! 
ist. Rus. Peace, thou foul-mouthed witch ! 
Shall we stay tawely by, and hear her curse ! 





hag! 
(Enter a Traveller on horseback.) 





Ellinor. Uh, sir, tor charity arrest the mad 
| And murderous purpose of these creduious 
) lnbuman peasants! hey will put to death 
| A poor old harmless creature, something given, 
in truth, to evil speaking, but indeed 
Most wrongtully accused. 
W ould be a theme tor merriment alone, 
Were they not bent upon a cruel test— 
fhey’l) drown their wretched victum for a witch 
Traveiler. it were m vam 
| Lo reason with @ crowd so obstinate 

















But yesternight, and came home scared to death. 

Alice. She fears nor Heaven nor man; is never seen 
At church or meeting: when she mumbles prayers, 
She says them backwards. Out upon the witch— 
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Deize her, good neighbours, drag her to the stream! 
Crowd. Vown with the witch! down with the wicked 


‘Lhe charge they bring 


' 


|| Aud mischievous in their sateutions ; stand aside, | 


| And | will strive to lead them to adopt 

|| A better ordeal. My good frends, restrain 

This violence: there ts no need to drag 

, Yon wretched creature to the river's brink ; 

| You have a surer test within your reach— 

| You all have Bibles. ina Christian land, 

| "L'were sin to doubt it. Place within the scales 

| The sacred volume of the Scriptures, and, 

| However small, however light it be, 

|| Nay, should one jeaf alone remain, 'twill sink 
Like lead to earth, while the convicted witch 
Shall fly above the beam: but should the book 
Be lightest in the scale, then be assured 


Proclaim her innocent ? 


| That you have wronged this woman. Who shall! say 
) That she is guilty, if this holy book 


Rustics. We'll try the test— 
It must be true. 
Ist. Rus. This Bible’s somewhat large— 


Your scales are handy. 
She has outweighed the sacred volume—sec, 
it seems a feather in the balance. 
Traveller. Friends! 
Go to your homes, and ponder on the word 
Of him who graciously vouchsafed to give 
That holy volume to a sinful world. 
Oh! know ye not, that when the blessed Son 
Of light and peace gave up his life for us, 
The power of evil spirits was destroyed ! 
Live not in ignorance of Him who chained 
| The fiends of darkness, and to all mankind 
Offered a free redemption. 
| Witch. Has the Bible saved me? 
Traveller. The word of God has saved you 
_And turn in humble thankfulness to Him 
Who will preserve your soul! You now rejoice 
Because your wretched body has escaped 
From present peril: but a nobler boon 
Courts your acceptance. Flee away from gin 
And seck a blessed immertality 





i "Twill weigh the beldam down. Now, neighbour Giles, 
We have been to blame ; 


O repent, 





Ellinor. Thanks, thanks, good sir; it was a happy 
thought. 
Traveller. Lady, in this my pilgrimage I've learned, 
In every evil chance of my sad life, 
To seek for aid, for comfort, and for strength, 
From holy writ. Study with humble zeal 
This blessed book, and you will never need 
Another counsellor. Those rustics feared 
The word of God: and, lady, may I say 
Your influence was weak, because they heard 
Nothing save worldly wisdom to oppose 
i Their idle superstition. 








MISCELLANY. 


THe Coquette. 
I resolved to pass one summer at the town of 
, which was at that time a fashionable resort, 
I was accompanied thither by Dick Dashiell, a 
young foppish acquaintance of mine, who, like my- 
self, cared only to see fine girls and fall in love with 
them. I must freely confess, that this has always 
been my chief motive for visiting the summer haunts 
of fashion, and I much doubt whether it is not so 
with many others. 

Accordingly, having gotten every thing in readi 
ness, we started off in handsome style from the city, 
and in due time arrived at our place of destination. 
As we drove swiftly up to the door of the hotel, a host 
of heads appeared out of the windows to gaze at us ; 
and it was not long ere ourselves and baggage were 
safely deposited within doors, and our equipage led 
to the stable ya.u. 

We soon met several young men with whom we 
were acquainted, and by whom we were made ac- 
| quainted with others. Our arrival, of course, made 
a little stir among the listless lounging boarders. I 
chanced to overhear one person ask another, ‘‘ Who 
those bucks were t’’—and received for answer, 
* Bob Lamberton and Dick Dashiell, two confound- 
ed rich fellows—Lamberton’s father is a superan- 
\|nuated banker from London, and old Dashiell is a 
| merchant from the South.” 
| Thus announced, we both felt our importance in 
creased in an eminent degree, but the effects were 
|| widely different; while I felt inwardly gratified at 
i being so noticed, Dick showed it outwardly, and 

seemed rather inclined to bravadoing. In a short 
i time, however, we were perfectly composed, and 
| began to look about us. 
| The ladies soon attracted our attention. I care- 
| fully reviewed them on one occasion, with the inten- 
tion of selecting from the group a favourite. I found 
a copious selection of good, bad, and indifferent; 
and my watchful eye soon made a choice. Indeed, 
1 believe that Miss Pauline Laforest was universal- 
| ly allowed to be in the first rank of beauty ; and, in 
/my opinion, she was divinely beautiful. The gaiety 
of her dress well accorded with the gaiety of her 
countenance ; the brilliancy of her black eyes gave 
||an indescribable lustre and softness of expression te 
(her fine features ; her shape, too, was of the most 
lexquisite and finished mould. And last of all, she 
{ was evidently not further advanced in life than her 
seventeenth year. From a friend I learned that she 
i) was an orphan, and that her only inheritance was 
lan embarrassed estate. But I was not in search of 
; a fortune ; a provident father had already stored up 
immense riches for an only son, and I cared for no 
| portion but loveliness and goodness. 
I was not dilatory in becoming acquainted wit) 
||the lady. I discovered that (like myself,) she was 
‘of a gay and fanciful disposition; and her artless 
|and fascinating manners rivetted the chains with 
\iwhich I felt already shackled. Pauline was fond 
| of attention ; and I was not less fond of paying it. 1 
|\seized every opportunity of attending her, and now 
ifelt the matter taking a more serions turn than I 
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had at first intended. I found myself entangled in | however, not to notice it; but said, in her usual 
a net, from whose meshes I could not escape if 1) tone—J understand, Mr. Lamberton, that you 
would, nor would not if I could; and that the con- | have had a difference with Mr. Dashiell.” Sur- 
sequence of this must be to become an ardent and_ prised as I was to hear her speak so kindly, I could 
serious suitor to her affections, and, if possible, at- | not resist the impulse which I felt to return a mo- 
tach my destinies to hers for ever. The thought | rose answer. I therefore coolly said, “ not on your 
was pleasant, and the obvious necessity of the mea- | account, madam.” She looked me in the face one 
sure made it still more so. moment, then burst into tears. I was inconceivably 

But this was easier said than done; I had rivals. affected. I sprang to her side, and used every art 
Several young men hovered around, captivated with! to soothe her. I became again violently attached 
her charms, and among them, my companion Rich- | to her, and bitterly cursed my former behaviour. 
ard Dashiell. A coolness had arisen between Mr. She seemed more endeared to me than ever; and 
Dashiell and myself; and I felt it converted into) while her head rested on my arm, and her hand in 
jealousy upon observing that his addresses were not mune, I deemed my happiness almost complete. 
so disagreeable as I might have wished. Miss La-| Suffice it to Say, my pardon was effected, and my 
forest was, as I said, fond of attention; and I hasti-| addresses again received. In the mean while no 
ly branded her with the name of Coquette. challenge came. Dashiell was not to be seen the 

Of all her beaux, however, Dashiell and myself) next day; and on the day after, I was informed that 
were the most steadfast ; and although she received) he bad pressed his suit to Miss Laforest, that he 
the court of all with evident pleasure, yet most of Was promptly and decidedly rejected, and that he 
them had not felt that warmth of passion with) bad privately left the town. I now ardently courted 
which I was animated. | the favour of the beloved, the artless Pauline. All 

I soon perceived that Dashiell had taken prece-|| recollection of my former behaviour was generosuly 
dence; for the conduct of Miss Laforest toward | effaced. After some delay, she gave her consent to 
me became cold and adverse ; while to him she be- ‘be mine ; and at the close of the season, instead of 


came diametrically different. Jealous and indig- | riding home with a rival, I took with me a beautiful, | 


nant, I desperately resolved to withdraw myself for a charming, and an excellent wife. 
ever from her train. It cost me a severe effort, but | 
{ succeeded. A week elapsed without even seeing 
her; once or twice in the course of the next I spoke 
very coldly. Three weeks thus tediously passed) Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
away, and I began to make preparations for return- | — the my light fades away ; 
: nitw casi | other, with thine earnest eye, 
ing to the city. I then took occasion to meet my Ever fellowing silently ; 
rival upon the piazza, and after a careless nod, Father, by the breese of eve 
said— Called thy harvest-work to leave ; 
«Mr. iell, how soon will you be at leisure Pray '—Ere yet the dark hours be, 
t —— a y Lift the heart and vend the knee. 
0 ; | 
«« Just when I please, sir,” answered he. “ You 
are at liberty to return without me.” i 
«] shall certainly take that liberty, sir,”’ rejoined | 
{. “I did not consider myself indebted to you for it 
‘in the least.” 
“I beg you will not trouble me, then, sir—I am: 


mot at all desirous of attending you.” | 





THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 





Traveller, in the stranger’s land, 
Far from thine own household band ; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Of a voice from this world gone ; 
Captive in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea, 

Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 


Warrior, that from battle won, 

. om Breathest now at set of sun ; 

dling, ‘ unless your language is more respectful. Woman, o’er the lowly slain, 
«You are impertinent, Mr. Lamberton—I shall Weeping on his burial-plain ; 

’ | Ye that triumph, ye that sigh, 

Kindred by one holy tie ; 

Heaven's first star alike ye see— 

Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 


«| fear I shall trouble you, sir,” rejoined I, kin-| 


seek better company ” 

He was about to withdraw, but I cried out to 
him— 

“« Pray stop a moment, sir, unless you wish to | 
prove yourself a coward. You shall account to me | 
for your impudent language this morning. I am not 
used to be treated thus.” 

“Just as you please, sir—take it now at my 
hands, and make the most of it.” | 

«Then, sir,” said I, unable to bridle my wrath, | 
« T can only consider you as a pitiful scoundrel ; 1) 
knew you before only as a fop, now I am satisfied) | jaye heard of a plan to discover whether lovers 
you are a rascal.” 'were beloved. At a wedding, choose an elderly 

He furiously drew from his side pocket a pair of man, in whom is full confidence of secrecy, and let 
pistols—‘ choose your weapon,” cried he; “we the parties, male and female, each one, give in to 
will decide this difference upon the spot.” him their own names, and the names of the ones 

“IT do not fight thus,” said I. “Jama man of beloved; and if any couples should name each other, 
honour.” \it should be divulged; but if not, kept secret. By 

You shall hear from me to-morrow, sir,” return- | this method, it was thought, more timid pairs would 
ed he, and walked quickly away. | be encouraged to address each other. Are not, how- 

In expectation of a challenge, which I resolved ever, the good old symbols of nature, the glance, the 
to accept instantaneously, I prepared my affairs, and | smile, the thrill, and the sigh, more simple, and more 
then sauntered among the company, as though no-, touching still ? 
thing had happened. i Mortality, what art thout A frame of bones, 

The dispute had been overheard by some persons, | stalking in pride ; a bundle of sinews, cracking in 
and the circumstances were industriously circulated. || discord ; a heap of dust, snuffed at by the air. Can 
In the evening I walked up to a spot where a few) one lay his palm upon his breast, and count its beat | 


SYRILLINE LEAVES. 








From the Galaxy. 





WAYWARD CEITICISMS. 
BY HENRY C. KNIGHT. 





ladies were standing with whomI was acquainted ;}ings, and not tremble at himself? or can he stretch 
among them, Miss Laforest. Dashiell was in his|/ himself out in his bed, without reflecting how soon. 
room, and did not come down. 
to her, and spoke politely to the rest. She seemed, 


I carelessly nodded os must be stretched out in his coffin? How often 
doth one have to follow very neara bier. How soon 


|| will it be said, the couch is empty, and the grave is 
|filled. Even our dreams mock us with hearses, and 
‘tombs, and epitaphs. Doth any one need an adimo- 
nitory homily of the unsparing universality of mor- 
\tality, let him ponder over a roll of those who once 
‘had a name to live, and there find prefixed the aste- 
risks of death—dead—dead—dead—all among the 
stars. 

Mind counteracts matter. Else, why does not a 
man grow obese, in a given time, as an animal does? 
Again, mind will ever govern matter. This senti- 
ment is well paraphrased in Denham’s Cato Major 
of Cicero : 

\| “ As in a shiv, some climb the shrouds to unfold 
i} The sail, some sweep the deck, some pump the bold ; 


While he, that guides the beim, employs his skill, 
And gives ‘he law to them by sitting still.” 


| If a smile from one we love can do wonders, what 
‘then cannot a tear do? Oh! exclaims the lover, for, 
as Burke says, we cannot think out of Shakspeare 


“Oh! .....whata hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb ot one particular tear.” 


| 


} 
Some men not only have pride, but are proud of 
| their pride. Although a man may not prefer pine- 
apple to pippin, he may, perhaps, from the pride 
| of wealth, choose to pay ten times the price of the 
jlatter for the former: magis illa juvant, que pluris 
jemuntur, says Juvenal. 
Nothing, says Bishop Stillingfleet, enlarges more 
\the gulf of atheism, than the mega chasma, wide 
|pussage, which lies between the faith and lives of 
||men pretending to be Christians. If the principles 
| be true, why are they not practised? If they be 
not true, why are they professed? Rut as a rich 
| melon to a morbid taste, so is the sweet flavour of 
religion to a depraved appetite ; and one who has 
| long chewed the almonds of indulgence, and se 
| thought Horace, can poorly relish the aloes of re- 
|| straint. 
, A Christian is like an oak; the deeper his roots 
shoot into the ground of humility, the higher his top 
‘will reach unto heaven. We are all compounding 
|Christians ; willing to dispense with some gratifica- 
|tions, in order to indulge in others more agreeable 
jto.us. Some are willing to do good for religion, 
|provided they can do it by wishing and praying. 
| Will not such orders be protested inheaven? Scire 
|discimus plerumque, non facere. 
| The minister should not affect to be the man of 
two worlds ; every man is most powerful in his na- 
tural character. Some ministers, says one, when in 
| the pulpit, seem as if they never should come out 
of it; and when they are out of it, as if they never 
should go into it. 
Who{blames the Quakers for rejecting the present 
| names of our week days, especially of our months; 
when, besides the idolatry of the Pagan derivation, 
there is the absurdity of calling the ninth calenda 








| month September (septem, seven ;) the tenth Octo 


ber octo, eight ;) and so of the other ber months; 
which was only proper, when the year began with 
March. It is weak, to let custom authorise errors 
Why not as easily altered, as the pounds currency 
into decimal ratio ¢ or the long used initials of Libra, 
solidus, denarius, quadrans, into modem, in arithme- 
ticks ? or the preference of the ordinals to the car- 
dinals, on the dial? or the old style into new style? 
which latter, by-the-by, does not so well accord, as 
the former, with our seasons. 

How alarming, when men take pride in theit 
shame. How apt to point up to princes, to dukes, 
an to Lords; or if poets, to erect apologies on the 
lapses of Ariostic, of Petrarch, or of Burns; as if 
| birth, or genius, could expiate crime. Let them 
jread the “Confessions” of St. Augustine for the 
sins of his youth. 

If one were to write a poem almost word for 
; word from another, and call it a literal imitation, the 
jsophistry would not cover the larceny; but one 
|may copy the manners of another above himself, 
‘even to exactness if he can, and receive praise for jt 
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As envy, says Pliny, always implies inferiority, it! preference was unanimously given to himself. “ You 
is therefore impolitic to reveal it. It feeds upon the} are all mistaken,” replied the king; “ the boldest 
spirits, says Lord Bacon, and these again upon the! fellow was a fifer, whom I passed twenty times du- 
body ; and it keeps no holidays. And can such in-| ring the engagement, and ke did not cease or vary a 
bred malice live in man? Yes, such there are, says) note the whole time.” ; 
Adrian, Act IV. sc. 1. the meanest of mankind. | Proor.—An exclusive attachment to one parti- 

No pain in hanging, says Lord Bacon; and tells) cular science often contracts the mind. An eminent 
of a friend of his, who once tried the experiment out) critic was reading a fine passage in Homer to his 
of curiosity ; mounted a stool, and swung himself off, fnend, who was a mathematician. “ My dear sir,” 
conceiving it in his power to recover the stool again} replied the philosopher, ‘ what does all this prove ’ 
when he pleased; but he failed, and was relieved Ranx.—Piron hada high respect for his character 
by a person then present. Being asked how he felt?) as @ poet. At a great man’s house, a stranger stop- 
He said, he feit no pain ; but first perceived a kind ped that Piron might enter the room before him. 
of fire before his eyes; then an extreme blackness ;|/ “ Pass, sir,” said the master ot the house, - he is 
and lastly a kind of pale blue, or sea-green colour ; | only a poet.” “ As my rank is mentioned, cried 
which is also frequently perceived by persons in Piron, with great vivacity, “I shall claim the pre- 
fainting fits. ference,” and accordingly took the lead. 

Stones, says Bacon, sooner consume, exposed to ] 1 ime.—It waits for noman—it travels onward with 
the north, to wit, an obelisk ; and iron rusts quickest , om oven, uninterrupted inexorable step, without ac- 
facing the south, to wit, the grates of prisons ; ang commodating itself to the delays of mortals. The 
in all putrefactions, moisture promotes the dissolu- || restless hours pursue their course—moments press, 
tion, as dryness does in simple arefactions. | after moments—day treads upon day—year rolls af-| 

Rochefoucault is more than half right to found! ter year. Does man loiter? procrastinate! Is he) 
human motives and actions upon self. Although listless or indolent? Behold the days, and months, | 
different dispositions are like different axes, iron | and years, unmindful of his delay, are never slug- 
and steel, some higher tempered than others; yet a) gish, but march forward in silent and solemn pro-| 
man has no more merit for having a natural good) cession. Our labours and toils, our ideas and feel-| 
temper, than for having a natural good appetite. | ings, may be suspended by sleep—darkness, and si-| 

I was once novice enough to imagine I had | lence, and death, may reign around us, but time rests 
wrought out some marvellous lines in the following not—slumbers never, but presses along, and knows) 
quaintnesses, which nature disowns, and taste) no stoppages. We may dam up mighty river—stop| 

| them in journeying to the ocean—press them back 
| to their source: but the arrest of time is beyond 
Sulatins Geos plat meme _—— | the power of any human being, besides omnipo 

Method is essential to perspicuity, and no delibe-| tence. The clock may cease to strike, the bell wo} 
rate end can be obtained without it. But too strict jtoll; the sun may cease to shine, the moon stand/ 
a method, and no method at all, says Lord Bacon, | still, the stars withdraw their light; but the busy | 
equally occasion repetition and prolixity. If one || hours pass on. The months and years must move) 
would saunter around the under shrubbery of com- | for ever forward. 
won sense, or climb along the gnarled mountainside | am- a —— . 
ef all the arts and sciences then known, let him! THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | 
walk in the ‘“‘ Sylvan Sylvarum” of Bacon. } | 

It - hardly worth while ne 8 ae hes think of} Mr. Woodworth.—The address which we publish to-day, 
raising his own wife. ‘The author of Sanford and | ¢00, the pen of Sie. Weaduesth, oll cugly cowerd te ven 
Merton elected and educated two young girls, and | der for a careful perusal. It discovers a talent for the piayful| 
refused them both. A proof, that it is less easy to | and eccentric manner of Hudibras, and a great deal of original | 


suit one’s self, than to be suited by others. || genius, which we never doubted the author possessed. In| 
|, recommending this poem to the notice of our patrons, and ibe! 

- x sd : | public in general, we cannot resist the temptation to expatiate| 

CHIT-CHAT AND TABLE-TALK. | upon Mr. Woodworth’s character as a good citizea, as well esl 
ite ja poet. He has, for a long time, been among us one of the 
. eo || most ardaous labourers in the cause of literature. The pro-| 
Witty copsLer.—I was — day walking BOOT ssctions of bis muse are read and re-published all eek 
Chequer-lane, Dublin, with Captain Munro, a litte Union, and are not unknown beyond the Atlantic ; yet many of 


fellow. One of the customs of the time was, that ‘his appeals,made o the generosity of our jeliow-cilizens, have! 
an officer of the army should never appear but in | not hitherto met with the success which they deserved. He! 


regimentals. We had to pass, at the bulk of Tra- | appears to be indefatigable iu bis exertions, and has recently | 
P ae . . > aad : . . . commenced the publication of agother new semi week|y pa 

vair, a remarkably witty ee bbler, who was lame, [per. Itis entitled * The Dramatic Gazette, and Directory 0!| 
and went on crutches. ‘The Captain had left me | Taste and Fashivn,” and is, as its title implies, devoted (but! 
whilst I stopped to speak to a third person, and | yot exclusively) to the theatrical world. We bate illiberality,, 
tumed the corner of William-street. Following) and freely proffer the hand of friendsbip to ali, of every coun- 
him, shortly after, | asked the cobbler did he see} iry, who seek for support iw the growing cities of our western 
in officer go that way ? “ An officer?” said he, | world ; but we cannot see the jeation, @e wisdom, or the ge- | 
‘ S : ‘ ’ raw. and thing red/| nerosity, ol permittiog a native of our own land, whose nume | 

I saw a sword go that way, aud some 6 rous productions have proved him a man of mucb more than| 
ed to it.”’ 











rejects. 
Wheat cause could cause an unknown Cause? 
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| ordinary talents and Literary acquirements, to starve, while we 


| exquisite taste and feeling 


HI 
inom, on the evenings when she performs. This arrangement 


Sleighing.—This is an amusement (there is no accounting 
for tastes) which we despise. When the weather is nipping 
jcold, and the snow a foot deep, place us for aw hour or two, im 
a wooden box, in the middle of the street; attach thereto a 
hobby-horse, with a man behind it; let him crack a whip fre- 
quently, and jingle a hoop of bells incessantly, and we should 
feel much more gratified with our sleigh-ride, than he who 
slides out to Cato’s, in a one-horse pung, silently seated behind 
the driver, in ail his fancied enjoyment; tor we should have 
the advantage of at least escaying the thousand bumps and 
chumps which he is ebliged to endure, in crossing the various 

utters and hillocks, which are so projusely scattered through- 
out this goodly city of Gotham! Verily, there is no pleasure 
in a sleigh-ride. 





The Arcade.— This establishment is nearly ready for the re- 
ception ot visiters. We suppose the stockholders will not 
commence operations, without the usual quantity of cham 
paign, which, in New-York, is always sure to flow on such 
occasions 


Captain Symmes.—This eccentric individual is still lectu 
ring at the City Hotel. 


Rochester.— A census has recently been completed, which 
gives this village a population of seven thousand six hundred 
and sixty-nine persous. During the last year, it increased 
two thousand nive bundred and ninety-six ' 


Lottery Offiees.— There are, in this city, between the Bat 
tery and Grand-street, one hundred and sixty lottery offices ' 


—Mercy on us! 


The Memorial.—Copies of this beautiful little volume are 
for sale at the bookshop of Bliss and White, 108 Broadway 


Taverns.—There ure about six hundred taverns in New 
York, bat Heaven only knows how many groceries and tip 
ling-shops ' 

Vaccination.—The Advocate says—A man lately died of 
the small-pox, at Taunton, Mass. The iuhabitants took the 
alarm, and ina few days a thousand persons were vaccinated. 


Park Theatre.—Ou Wedaesday, the 27th alt. Mrs Knight 
appeared as Annette, in the Lord of the Manor, and Rosina, 
for her benefit. ‘Time and space will not allow us to euter 
into a minute detail of the periormauces ; itis suficient to say, 
that Mrs. K. was in excellent voice and spirits—acted with 
ber usual animation, and gave many of her songs with the most 
Two or three of the more lively 
airs, incidental to the piece, were no less distinguished by 
their richness and vivacity ; and live of her songs were raptu- 
rously encored. Notwithstanding the inciemency of the wea 


||ther, the appearance of the house was the best testimony of 


the high estimation in which the talents of this lady are already 
held. Mrs. Knight was immediately re-engaged, and appear 
ed again on Saturday, as Susannah, in the Marriage of Figa 
ro. The opera was uncommoaly well supported throughout. 
We are sorry we have been av yet anavowably debarred the 
pleasure of witnessing Macready's Henry V 


New- York Theatre.—‘lbe musical world are much pleased: 
with the engagemeut of Signorina Garcia, who will make ber 


|| first appearance, oo Friday evening wext, the 12th inst as 


Count Belino, in the opera of the Devil's Bridge. This lady 
is the most briliiant attraction in Awerica. She was the life 
of the Italian Company, last winter. Without ber, the finest 
compositions of Mozart and Rossiat, would have been chaunt- 
ed to empty benches, and all the influence of her father, An 

grisani. and the rest, to draw ao audience, would have been 
exerted in vain. There is a charm, a grace, a fascination, 
|about the Signorina, which, wheu once witnessed, will never 
| be forgotten—it lives in the memory, and plays for ever around 
Ithe heart. As it regards her persvmal Lcauty, one of her ad- 
lmirers remarks, * the sculptor might stady her face and (orm 
|to improve the Medician Venous.” In short, when we take 
into consideration ber youth, genius, skill, fact, and beauty 

we are not at all surprised that she is s« universal a favourite 
As the rich and fashionable are her principal patrons, the ma- 
nager has thought it advisable to double the price of admis- 








. i! . 
MARRIAGE EXTRAORDINARY.—The Shenandoah: | yield full recompense to the endeavours of strangers, who || will have the effect of making the audience quite select. Our 


«“ Married, in Wood- have, in every point of view, very few claims to our notice 
| The plain truth is, that, as the worid is at present a little im- 
| porled impudence, enables almost * any one” to push himsell | 


Sentinel has the tollowing : 
stock, Mr. Leonard Lonas, a doughty old gentle- 


old friend Keene is engaved fur a tew nights, and will open 
with one of the minor characters in this opera. Who will re 
preseut the Countess Rosalvina, we have not heard ; but great 


° } 
man, who has weathered out eighty-seven winters, along the * high road to success,” while, without it, all the||care, no doubt, will be taken of that, as well as of the othe 
; , » as Well as 1 


to buxom Miss Katy Mumau, aged forty-two. The | poetic genius ot Apollo wiil languish in neglect, especially ii|| 
show-headed groom dropped a tear over the grave 't be of American growth. Now, this impudence is the very | 
of his former wife but two weeks ago, and his dul- (lity of which Mr. Woodworth is entirely destitute Mo- 

i > an 2 


sip ; é desty, which is the companion of true worth, has often defeat. || 
cines, Miss Katy, buried her father the evening ed his efforts; and his talents, honesty, and amiable deport-|| 
before the wedding-day. 


So wags the world—no meut, have long been unrewarded, and overlooked, amid the| 
accounting for tastes or fashions. Cupid is a sly noisy claims of foreign intruders. We make no allusions to 
god—no wonder he is always laughing. individuals, but speak only of the illibérality of the principle, 
A Bop FreLLow.—Frederick the Great, after a! and hope it will be corrected. We think the readers of the 

. oe aim — Mirror will pronounce Mr. Woodworth’s address a most in- 








aay terrible engagement, asked his officers, “‘ Who |teresting and beautiful poem, evincing much research, and! 
behaved most intrepidly during the contest?’ The more genics. 


parts of the several pieces in which the Signorina may appear 


Chatham Theatre.—We have “ nothiug especial” to say 
about this theatre, as we have not been within its walls for the 
last fortnight. Bootb is in Albany, Brian Boroihme is in a 
state of forwardness, and Mr. Coyle, the scene-painter, hay 
been discharged. 





Mount Pitt Circus.—Mr. Sommerville, « very clever co 
wedian, takes his benefit on Wednesday evening next, at the 
circus. Much novelty is promised 


To Correspondents.—Our obliging correspondents, will be 
duly attended to next week 
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. POETRY |_ But what vo earth can we compare | That honour ciaim’d the tail Azazel, And would you rausack earth and ocean, | “ And when, by Ariamnes’ ait, 
anaes To the dread chiet who fiil’d the chair! | Whose signet was a precious 1; And put aii Ades ia commotion— Crassus, (defeated and betray’) 
And on whose fingers shone, Exert your whoie inferna! force, | Fell, on a desert, wide and way less— 


| Unk i ii / 
LITERARY PANDEMONIUM; || We paintine iofty moamtamathon’ | 


|| With all its rivers, rocks, and trees, 
OR, | Cat, by the bold Denocrates, 
‘The Address of theC ier of the New- fame — Shape and figure ; 
' . , ut Pluto’s form was vastiy bigger; 
York Mirror, and Ladies’ Literary || 4nd, let id mot produce surprise, ’ 
Gazette, to his Patrons, onthe first | kor every demon’s weight and size | 
of January, 1327. Written by Sa- | Will always just exactiy balance 
oun 4 th, Es | His sel-conceit and pride o1 talents. 
Gonbapstesctatees «ne «TEE 
woman’s first obedience, ar | ac ish inany a ; 
The fruit of that beniga command, | Wuile ualf our counsellors and standat 
‘To patronise the New- York Mirror, || Uur critics, editors, aod readers, 
mends ber heart, makes ber « per! . ty-tia 
Which and ber || Would find, perhaps, the City-tial, 
dearer | other m too small. 
To every man of common sense - 


| But—to return—the regal Vluto 
Who don’t regard the small expense— _[| (Millivns allegiance to the brute uwe) 
" % 
Sing, hum-drum Muse, who, on the top || Surpass’d, by far, the huge Titaaus, 
of solar eluent — shop, | pe ee = be ye poeta gate us, 
8 orial travellers {| measured stern Briareus. 
To teach John Bull, and all his cavillers, || Whose beads and hands were multifarious, 
‘That Yankee mountains, lakes, and rivers, | His size exceeded that of Tiphon, 
Would beat Old England’s « all to shivers,” Who ’gainst the gods once carried strife on; 
‘That, maugre every base detractor, | As much beyond a common man 
They're all “ domestic manufacwre ;” | As tbat sea-beast, leviathan, 
Sad on Jobe ome ome — ated | Ramon a aati, choheriag lee, 
e Gra Janal was m2) . S moor at sea! 
Or if the lofty Allegany, “ss | So towering, high, in aw(ui state, 
With iron, coal, and copper, veiny, The proud imperial demon sat, 
Delight thee more, or Hudson’s wave, Ona dark throue of burning lava, 
‘That fondly lingers here, to lave | | Whose solid flames can never waver. 
This seat of literature and trade, One, next himsetf in power and crime, 
Wee Cl on on tale tromptiod) || Whee Ggdiens did bie tigknes eb 
ile (till my t ee n is emp |W ighness du 
T aim at things yet unatiempted a — ol Be-el-ne-bub, ; 
_ In prose or verse, in rhyme or metre | When Israel’s race, both be and Satan, || 
Since Phryxus trusted false deta. ‘ | Contrived so oft to vent their hate oo ; | 
Say, om, What cause moved certain | ra —aae - One eed, | 
scribblers, ot the cabai. | 
Vermin, that, like our pantry nibblers, || In orde., next, was bloody Moloch, iH 
Fa seldom aoe Ca Saree _ ay At ee shrine poor babes had no | 
ut by the m they have done— i} UCK; 
Critics in name, but kuaves inaction, —_|| Who,while the brats would cry and slabber, || 
What moved them first to base detraction | Devour'd them, in the plain of Kabbab. || 
Against each cisatiantic journal, |, Worshipp'd in Argob, once, and Bashan, | 
Or monthly, weekly, or diurnal ? || By all the Ammonitish aation; 

















The subtle serpent, I believe, \| £'en to the stream of utmost Arnon, 

The same that tempted mother Eve ; ) His stacues, each with vrazen sternon, 
That earthly, grovelling love of self, |, Belcl’d horrid dames trom inward furnace, | 
Which causes man to worship peli ; While priests, with cool demoniac stern- | 


ness, 
Made mothers throw their infants in, } 
W hose cries were drown’d by music’s din! | 
Far down beneath our city’s groundsel, _ || Thus in the pleasant vale of Hinnon, 
Convened in some concentric lobe, | His helpless victims he would grin on; 
Within the vitals of the globe, Thence, black Gebenna cail’d, and Tophet, 
Which Volonel Symmes (though fools may || No other name, but hell, was so fit. | 
quiz it) | Next came the rude, disgusting Chemos, 

Intends, when he gets time, to visit: || (Fit patron for a Philodemus, | 
"Twas he that roused the critic cars, | A Rochester, or modern Little, 
He, and his black coadjutors. | Whose strains would suit him to a tittle,) 
wan Stygian ferry-master, Charon, i Worshipp’d where Moab’s realm grew nar.) 

| 

| 


Whose wiles are weil described by Milton, | 
In numbers which his fame is built on. | 
Twas he, and bis infernal councii, 





it now scarceiy once-a-~day run, rower, 
Assured Be-el-zebub and Co | From southmost Abarim to Aroer; | 
That ferry stock was getting low ; 
‘That passengers were now so rare, 
Me very seldom had « fare ; 


| In Hesebon, an Honoraim, 
} Did ali 4 Moabites obey bim; 
; And made their sacrifices daily, {| 
Nor could affurd a glass of nectar, || From Sibna’s vale to Eleaie. 
To taste himself, or treat a spectre ; His other earthly name was Peor, 
‘That thas to live "twas useless urying, W hose impious rites cost Israel dear. | 
fades ssocieded sorsion’ ©? — | CameAmtorty orfairauarse™” | 
o a cop oration, } or fair Astarte 
By tendering them his resignation. | Call’d queen of heaven by old magicians, | 
The astonish’d, thunderstruck directors || And beld as such by fair Phoenicians : | 
Stared, like our mortal siock-projectors, H bg power, the silly nymphs of Sidon 
When , after all their iies and trouble, || With impious confidence relied on 
Some keener sharper bursts the vubbie. To furnish beaus or husbands soon, 
‘They listened to t no ctmnnge report, oe each night, by light of moon, 
G6 come convey'd t e news tocourt— | Their amorous sengs and vows would pay, | 
n Pluto issued proclamation | From dewy eve till dawn of day. 
To order an investigation, — || With her, the yearly wounded Thammuz, 
ees se seem, | Phan Se cw eee wees sang and 
Soon was despatch'd his winged herald,’ By many a love sick female pagan, 
With wand of office tipp'd and terruled, | Was seated, cheek-by-jowl, with Dagon, 
And sounding tabour, too, todrumon, | A mouster—human to the breast— | 
‘The council- members all to summon, A scaly sea fish all the rest ; 
Except a few on foreigu service, Who, while Azotes held his shrine, 
ith Hindoo priest, or Turkish dervise, || Was dreaded through ali Palestine; 
ng ——— — = meses) | aap ag | ee feared his wrath, 
'o mee tr peers at Pandemonian, n Gaza, Acaron, and Gath; 
Freely to interchange opinions || And strov e, with mystic rites, to shun 
With Pluto, and his courtly miniens, His enmity, in Ascaion. 
On the = subject of discussion; Bebind this monster, followed Rimmon, | 
Himself, ike the imperial Russian, And many others led by him on. 
To uare hin ewn designe promoted.’ || Fwes the eich eval ef fuls Demers’ 
8 le $ promoted. |, Twas the rich realm of fair masces, ! 
Roused by the summons, chiefs and sa- || Where his tall fane was seen, atar, 
|) On the green banks of Abana; 
|| And near the lucid stream of Pharphar, | 
|| The terror of each sceptic laugher 
|, Next came the Egyptian king, Osiris, 
| (A horned cap his head's attire .s,) 
| Attended by his consort, Isis, 
| Alike impatient for the crisis, 
| And manly son, the hawk eyed Oras, 
|| Whose picture we have now before us. 
|| With bim came Ceelus’ first-born, Titan, 
| The grand debate to throw some light on, | 
Together with the younger Saturn, \| 
Who wish'd to give the whole agay turn; 
| And Jove, first known in Crete and Ida, | 
| Though soon his realm exteoded wider ; | 
For doric land, and all Dodona, i} 
|, Soon crown'd bim with the bright Corona; || 
But ali the heathen gods, we know, | 


| 


Wheitassies are found in classic pages, 

Convened, from Ades’ farthest regions, 

To represent their various legions, 

Knigbts, lords, and other titled elves, 

Who demigods believed themselves ; 

Princes, who bad by right of birth, 

Once tyranaized o'er men on earth, 

And meaver fiends, with will as good, 

Who would have dove so, if they could ; 

The least, possessing the degree 

Mark’'d. in our schools, by M1. and D. 

And mortal never saw, L trast, 

Au earthly synod so august. | 

Not e’en that impious alliance 

Which, placing justice at defiance, 

Declares interminable war 

Pm —— ho pe m, rights, aod law; 
adly would, with axe or pew rope, | F 

ante each patriot in Europe; P® || Mave long been devils, down below, 

And, for the pattern we bave set them, f 


clusters, 
A dozen gems, various lustres— 


| Which he display’d, from their adjacency, 
self-compla- 


With wona’roas grace and 
cency. 
With modest bow, and mild demeanour, 
For none could wear a smile serever,) 
ie thus address’d the Grand Convention, 
Who Leard him through, in mute attention. 
“ Kings, princes, potentates, and war- 
riors, 
Detesters, haters, and abhorrers, 
Of every thing that checks the growth 
Of this vast empire, 1 am 
To waste your time, like those dull praters 
Our earthly friends cail | tors : 
But will, at once, to 
The present object of debate. 
bal dages and chiefs, ‘tis evident 
That some important, s event, 
Wond’rous and vew. bas taken place 
On earth, among the human race ; 
Some plot, as yet, to us unknown, 
Against our monarch and his throne; 
Some pending biow, that we must party, 
Contrived by our great adversary, 
To raise the power of the inveater, 
And sbake our empire to its centre. 
“ Princes, and putentates, and sages, 
Ye who have toil’d so many ages 
Te sweil the stream of emigration, 
And thus i our pupulati 
Till ourwell-train’d and marshali’d legions 
Out-pumbered those of brighter regions, 
And we (e ed on equal field) 
Might make our old opponents yield— 
Know, that these hopes will ali be blighted, 
Those !abours never be requited— 
For emigration is s 
And Charon’s vccupation ended. 
Where thousands once came o’er the Styx, 
For three years past, there’s not been six! 
Such are the facts, and we can prove ’em! 
To find the causes, and remove em, 
Claims all your wisdom and experieuce, 
Contrivance, zeal, and perseverance.” 
This said, he sat—and adwiration 
Heid aii in silens expectation ; 
When, from his throne of royal state, 
Great Pluto open’d the debate : 
“ Powers and dominions !—one and all, 
Who here, obedient to our call, 
Are now convened—'tis mine to state 
The reason why so few, of late, 
Have cross’d the Styx, and entered Ades : 
On earth, some pr gd the ladies 
Is in possession of a 
That our best agents can disarm. 
Dark moping Spleen, with al) bis traiv 
OF Blue Infernais, strives tu vain 
To get jon of a brain, 
(By force, or guile, or any plan,) 
if guarded by this talisman. _ 
Hence Grief, Kemorse, and biack Despair, 
No longer geta oma | there ; 
Revenge, Ambition, Malice, Hate— 
In vain assail the guarded pais: 
ey 
ide, 





Pale Euvy, Jealousy, and 


| With Auger, Murder, 


And every agent ip our pay, 

Who used to bold such boundless sway, 
Are fairly driven frum the earth, 

By Love, Good Humour, Wit, and Mirth, 
Four angels, who contrived the plan 


| Of this mysterious tatisman, 


More potent than the lyre of Horace, 


| And gave it to the charge of MORKIS, 
| A dramatist of mind 


cious, 

As any since the days of Statius. 

Princes, ‘tis call’d the New-¥ ork Mirror, 
And marks a most i riant era— 

For this, combined with Brier OF 

Has render’d useless Charon’s rs 

And this must be destroyed—or we 
Have lost, on earth, our sovereignty ; 


| And you're assembied to consult 


On the best means of such result ; 
Whether by war, or covert guile, 
This daring foe we best may foil. 

ile ceas'd, and next him Moloch steod, 


| Begrimm’d with Gre, and smear'd with 


blood — 


' While hate and fury fill’d his breast, 


He sternly thus bis thoughts express’d : 
“ My sentence is for open war— 

And not for wiles, which I abhor ; 

Near twice three thousand years of pain, 


| And mean intrigue, have proved in vain; 


And we, (so far from gaining all 

Who live outside this earthly ball 

Can scarce persuade a wretch, of late, 

To venture through the Stygian gate. 

Then let us rise, in pees and might, 

And crash the rebel race in fight; 

Load them with chains, 
down, 


drag them 


| As vassals to our sovereign’s crown— 
Just as our earthly frie 


s subdue 
The nd enslave them too. 
Thus we'll the plaas of Heaven derange— 
Which, if not victory, is revenge.” 
He ended, frowning, and his look 
Betray’d the deep revenge that shook 
His ponderous frame—when Lelia! rose, 
With artful, specious words, to gloze 
lis stern opponent in debate, 
While smiles concea!’d bis inward hate 
“I too, ye powers, woukl vote for war, 
Were the result worth fighting for; 


All these, and many more, came flocking, || But grant success our arms should crown, || Too bokily, to reprove lis lord— 
|| Who stabb’d him at the banquet board. | 


Proceed—(that is, if we would let them)— || With dowacast looks and aspect shocking, What great advantage or renown 


To give us kings to rule the country, 
And render freedoms oak a stunt-tree. 
Tsay, note’en this famed alliance 

Can boast such dignity and science, 
Nor e’er such acts of wisdom show us, 
As that which now convened below us, 


In which some glimpse of hope appea: ! 

| To find their chief a not pe whe = ij 

| Who now, his wonted pride collecting, | 
And a firm tone of ease affecting, 

|| Commands a scribe, in brief, to mention, || 

The sudden cause of this conventiom 





Should we obtain? 


Our population 
Is Iw enough, without migration. 
Ye queue, let us, like the Magi, 


|, View every subject with a sage eye 


For, like the passion-blinded Ajax, 


‘ Ishe who in a violent rage acts. 


|| Thus the result your plot disgraces— } 


|| And not have lived to murder Clitus. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


| 
| 
Merely to ope an intercourse | Or when rich Croesus cross’d tn ly 
| With the poor avimals that dwell | Lured by an oracie ani’ “~" = 
| Upon the surtace of thi Which Ms Comtiguoc: 


Have patience—thougb our ancient por- | As you contrivers meant it should— 
tai Did either plot du Ades ? 
Should ne’er admit another morial, 
Yet there’s on earth one daring soul 
Who'll find an entrance at the pole, 
Which, o 
ag ia pete ap oh pan ore, 
or, notwit this new charm, 
Which seems lo give so much alarm, 


n’d once, will close no more, | With patrio’ blood—and crimson d Las. 
| To show the worid bow dark their hate \. 
| Although Lberus runs with gore, 

| And Freedom's songs are heard vo mor 


While Avarice its power defies, | the dowing banks of salvo, 
No need of martial enterprise. (head's in has lost ber eneloas tate; 
“ And think, ’geiust what you urge this Yet still we find ourselves ouiwitied, 


strite— Nor bas our cause been benefitted. 
| An earthly individual’s tife ! | What have we gain’d? This Ferdinay 
4 host of Giants against a pigmy! | fed all bis superstitious band, ‘ 
ow will you solve this strange enigm a! ere ours belure—had sworn alley) 

| "Pis like the whole ot Europe, jom'd, || And showa their fealty by obedience 
wits oue — y ee asm er agene those patriot marty, 

asure 'gapst w 5 | Wi their virtuous sons jaug 
W ben first s council here Seoul | ’ ao 
"Tis like erecting a Colossus, , Were never any friends of ours, 
With -ught eyes, as big as saucers, || but subject to the higher powers 
To light seme green, bewilder'd Jotham, || With equal force these observations 
Through litt.e Catbarime-iave, in Gotham! || Apply to Greece and other nations— 
Or fixing Troy’s renown’d palladium | For kt may chance to catch a tar, 
Te ~* the coast of bieak Scirauium ! | If they attempt wo conquer Sparia. 
_.“ Nor would 1 counsel covert guile— | “Then let us hear no more of war, 
The coward’s weapon— tis too vile! | Conceal’d or open:—I am for 
And ali your plots ‘yainst truth aad virwe, |! Remaining simply as we are 
Wii sttli recoil—aud always burt you. No more of plots, and such like stuf- 
Thus when you sweli’d the tair Huximus,!) On earth we've volunteers enough 
With each adjacent take and sinus, 


; I That need no force, nor intr heitbe 
To drown ihe sterile Thracian Samos, | To insure thede one day eonleg hither, 
The project only served w shame us, And their advaniages are ample, 
tor ever since has Damouthrace Having the charm of our example, 

| Been crowu’d with verdure rich and racy; |) Ip gailantries, and drunken rev els, 
|| And never, since ihe realm was founded, || And every vice becoming devils. 
|| Has piety so much abounded. 

or can we put a better face on 
Uur piots against the princely Jason, 

W bom we, in every shape, assail’d, 
While be, with virtue arm’d, prevau’d— 
Avenged the crue! death of ’hryxus, With critiques on their monkey caper. 
(1 bus our own rifle often kicks us,) Then let the thoughtless race alone— 
Siew our best triead, the king ot Colcbos, || This MIRROR cannot shake the throne 
And sail d iu triumph to Luichos, Of mighty Piuto bere in Ades— 
——. to his native Greece | Then let it still amuse the ladies, 

The tau Medea, and golden Heece. |_ Prnces, I will a0 further trouble 
_“ What new-invented tortures rack us, | But merely mové that one S. W 

Since first Sicnus, Pan and Bacchus, | Whose earthly fame has reach'd the ceotr 
Lovented the destructive stidd, | As the contriver and inventer— 
|| fhe sitly sons of earth to kill— Not of Lee's Pilis, nor Patent Hearses- 
|| And taught the vintaer, biest with foisun, |) Bui—a machive for waking verses 
i To change the healthful grape to poison! || move that this Paraassian drudgc 
|| "Lis true, it changes men to brures, |(Because | owe the dog a grudge) 
\| . ans us — bew recruils— Shall be compeil’d, in rhyme, to stat 
\ ut then, the slaves of drunken revels | The substance of this grand debate. 


Are more like jovis than usetul devils ; 
|j For all they du, is, drink and slumber, | Thus Belial spoke; and many mor 
| Though kings and heroes grace their!’ In due succession, took the floor ; 





fave they pot mountebanks, and sanic 
Absurd as fabled Egypanes? 
Jugglers, and clowns, and punchinelios 
Tumblers, and other foolish fellows’ 
While scribblers gravely fill their poper 








i number, Advising cach a different course-- 
That this assertion is no slander, Or secret guile or open force— 
Wituess the death of Alexander, 





| or the New-York Mirror dow: 
| And the untimely tate of Agron— And blight the Editor’s renown ; 
| To such high ranks the sweeping plague | And after voting and dividing, 

rua; At length adjourn’d witnout decidir 
Though some escaped the foul coptagion, | One thing aloue was acted wv-- —* 
| And lived and died like virtuous Trojan. For Beliai’s motion pass’d nem. con. 
| When Bacchus won the duli Phygaiei, 
| What if his fix’d, unmeaning scaly-eye, 
|| Bea «'d with @ trausitory pleasure— 
} Our cause was injured by the measure. 
} 





Dear Patrons—gentiemen ani |a 
Though fends couvene below in Ac 
To wage interminabie war 

| Against the MIKKOR—you abbor 
The motives of the tasteless elves 
And still remain its triends yours 
In vain such devils criticise it, 
. ’ While smi ing angels patronise it 
i ew with lust. | Its progress ne’er can meet a barrie 
|| Nor were the aacient Lampsacenians Woile thus you still reward the Caru 
Move vicious than the Curthagenians, Then be your blithsome New -Yex 
| Till, from revenge deform’d Priapus | Uninterrupted by blue devil. 
|| (Whose worshippers could not escape as) |) 
Did some new vices introduce, { . 
And poisoa’d them with rocket-juice ; ABSENCE. 
| But who now reads the siege of Carthage, | A weary time thou'st been away- 
|| On earth above, by winter's hearth-edge,, — And yet I see thee, hear thee st 
| Without pronouncing Chemos stupid, | Thy form is with me night end da 
For thus instructing hoodwiak’d Cupid? And thoughts of thee my boron |. 
| Su does the recoliection chafe us, | Thine image is to me like air, 
| Of all his silly pranks at Paphos; For it surrounds me every w ber 
| For every proselyte he made 
| Is the mere shadow of a shade— 
| As all the etherial soul is wasied, | L never wake, but thou dost thro 
| Before of death the frame bas tasted. Thine own bright smile, midst 
| °Tis thus oursapient plot-projectors { ing’s beams; 
| Are lumbering hell with lifeless spectres; and all I think, or feel, or see, 
| Tis thus our constitution warpers Lath ever something like to tice 
| Burthen the commonwealth with paupers; : A 
| And thus the ¢ricks of all tormentors I hear thee in the whisperin< | 
| Recoi! with force on their inveuters. - 9 “~ ~ sone ¥ oun bird 
‘7 - nd nature's richest meiodics 

“Ww ae ee seduced that great cow- tlave learned the music of 

j ’ j 2 1 avens acrce 

|| The Macedonian Alexander, | oy ee ee ger er ~~ 

|| To slay the prince of Sogdiana, ' as ; : 

| Was Piuto’s cause a whit the gainer ? T see thee in the fall-trees, when 

|| No!—every candid reader praises | _ They bead to meet the coming st 

|, The manly speech of Arimates ; | For in their waving beauty then, 

|| And bad bis conqueror’s magnanimity They imitate thy graceful form 

|| Evine’d a similar sublimity, The moon-tbeams to thine eyes repa 
The fallen prince had lived to show And gam more touching softwess the 

| The honour due to generous foe, 


* Nor Dropsy, aor the tell Lumbogo, 
Were ever known in tamed Carthago, 
From the mild reign of bapless Dido 

| Till honest Chemus taught Cupido 
In Salmacis bis darts tu thrust, 
|) And tip their polish’d 





| Lnever sleep, but thou dost show 
Thy lovely face to we in dream 





thy wore 


or “ : Aud noon, and night ,and morn, and e¥« 

|) Clitus, amid the baitle’s strife, |, Have ali some loveliness of thine 5 

|, Preserved bis royal master’s life, |' vet though such sembiances are give! 
(When Alexander cross‘d Granicus) } Sill) euuet meoseer and repine ; 

| But ventured, afterwards, like Xychus, | por ah! they do not—cannot give 


| The joys that in thy presence hve 
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| For had not Clitus kill'd Khosaces, ij 
The hing himse!f bad cross'd Cocytus, 


The kindness showa to Artabazus, 
Ry such a conqueror, musi amare us, 


good? 
“ tyrants (join’d with prie.. 
as Furious) _— 
| lave stain’d the breast of flowing Durius 








his 





